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A    HAWAIIAN    LEGEND    OF  LOVE 
AND  DEATH. 

"Keala." 

The  man-eating  priest  was  in  the 
street.  This  accounted  for  the  silence 
in  the  village.  No  one  was  in  sight 
when  the  chief.  Kakawa,  and  his 
friend  met. 

"Ha,  Kakawa,  hearest  thou  the 
news?    The  king  is  dead." 

"Oh!  dark  the  day  of  these  islands, 
exclaimed  the  chief. 

"Methinks  the  'Lonely  One'  will 
soon  be  looking  this  way  again." 

"Yea,"  said  a  newcomer,  "and  me- 
thinks you,  O  chief,  need  to  kill,  for 
this  man-eater  is  in  the  street  seeking 
some  victim  to  please  the  gods  and 
our  dead  king.  The  man-eater  who, 
you  may  know,  is  no  other  than  Ahi 
the  priest  who  has  a  special  hatred 
for  you,.  O  Kakaua.  Is  it  not  so? 
Good-bye;  I  go  afishing." 

Kakaua  turned  white  under  his 
dusky  skin  and  apparently  concluded 
to  go  fishing,  too,  for  when  the  man 
eating  riest,  Ahi,  came  to  make  a 
call  of  honor  upon  his  enemy,  0:1 
having  chosen  Kakaua  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  appeasing  the  gods,  the  in- 
tended victim  was  nowhere  to  be 
found,  not  even  his  canoe. 

This  looked  bad,  for  the  surf  was 
dashing  high  and  furiously  upon  the 
reef  and  the  fins  of  an  occasional 
shark  would  project  threateningly 
from  the  water. 

Meanwhile  Ahi  was  parading  the 
streets  with  horrible  yells  and  con 
vulsive  actions.  In  one  hand  he  neid 
a  club,  with  which  to  fell  his  victim." 
in  the  other  a  hook  with  which  to 
drag  the  body  to  the  sacrificing 
temple.  He  was  exceedingly  angry 
for  he  had  calculated  by  this  time 
to  have  Kakaua  a  helpless  victim. 

The  story,  as  is  often  the  case,  con- 


cerned a  beautiful  maiden  by  the 
name  of  Keala. 

Ahi  was  a  cruel  man-eating  priest 
and  this  maiden  hated  him  as  the 
molten  lava,  but  she  loved  Kakaua 
because  he  was  a  warrior  brave: 
straight  and  handsome  as  a  palm  tree, 
and  smiling  as  the  dawn. 

This  was  not  pleasant  knowledge 
to  Ahi,  and  he  had  loved  the  idea  of 
personating  the  man-eater  as  he 
might  thereby  rid  himself  of  his  rival 
and,  why  surely,  Keala  would  love 
him  then. 

But  now  Kakaua  was  away — if  not 
consumed  upon  the  altar  of  the  gods, 
most  assuredly  eaten  by  the  sharks. 
Ahi  protested  to  Keala  that  beyond 
all  doubt  her  lover  had  gone  down  to 
the  underworld  to  eat  lizarads  and 
butterflies  and  recline  under  ghostly 
trees — never  to  visit  the  upper  air. 

But  somehow  such  was.  the  obsti- 
nacy of  womankind — Keala  hated  Ahi 
none  the  less  and  loved  Kakaua  more 
than  ever,  for  even  in  those  days  the 
proverb  "Absence  makes  the  heart 
grow  fonder"  was  known  to  human  be- 
ings. Moreover,  she  told  this  priest 
to  his  face,  she  would  rather  become 
the  bride  of  sharks  than  to  share  his 
abominable  hearth. 

Deep  in  his.  heart,  however,  Ahi  was 
by  no  means  so  sure  of  the  death  of 
his  rival  and  oftentimes  at  night  he 
would  build  a  fire  and  endeavor  to 
send  out  his  soul  through  the  smoke 
to  find  ihe  whereabouts  of  the  man 
whom  he  feared  absent  more  than 
\:  resent. 

Each  night  his  soul  came  back  to 
him  fruitlessly  wearied.  He  avenged 
his  disappointment  upon  the  girl 
whom  he  hoped  to  win.  Day  by  day 
he  persecuted  her  with  his  advances 
and  day  by  day  she  repelled  him  with 
bitterest  scorn.    He  denounced  all  the 
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powers  of  the  gods  against  her  obsti- 
nacy but  Keala  refused  to  believe  that 
the  gods  were  hostile  to  human  con- 
stancy and  bore  the  slanderings  of 
the  priest  patiently. 

But  in  the  olden  days,  it  was  hard 
to  live  in  the  Islands  as  an  enemy  to 
the  priests,  and  sweet  Keala  was  fin- 
ally slaughtered  at  the  Temple  of  Sac- 
rifice on  a  false  charge,  but  with  her 
dying  voice  she  appealed  to  Pele,  the 
Goddess  of  The  Great  Volcano,  to 
avenge  her  wrongs.  But  Ahi  pre- 
sented great  gifts  to  the  goddess,  and, 
casting  a  spell  over  her,  which  by  no 
means  was  as  powerful  as  he  thought, 
felt  sure  thaat  at  last  he  had  procured 
vengence,  and  by  his  magic  spell  had 
thrown  the  goddess  into  his  power. 
So  Keala  died,  faithful  to  her  lover. 
Yet  Ahi  was  not  happy.  He  was  hated 
by  all  mankind  and  his  heart  was 
not  at  rest. 

But  one  night  as  he  prepared  his 
fire,  drank  the  priestly  wine  and 
chanted  the  fire-prayer,  he  felt  his 
soul  go  out  through  the  smoke,  and 
fly  to  the  realms  of  Pele,  the  terrible 
realms  of  fire.  Here  Pele  was  ac- 
customed to  ride  the  burning  surges 
with  her  sisters  and  tilt  with  lances 
of  burning  lava.  As  Ahi's  soul 
was  thus  making  its  way  it  beheld  a 
strangely  familiar  figure.  A  joyful 
hate  thrilled  the  disembodied  spirit 
and  it  hurriedly  gained  the  path  of  the 
toiling  traveler  and  drew  into  a  cave 
nearby. 

Scarcely  had  Ahi's  soul  reached  the 
cave  when  it  felt  a  strange  trembling 
of  the  earth  and,  gazing  out,  his  spirit 
shook  like  a  leaf.  The  toiling  trav- 
eler had  almost  reached  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  when,  there  appeared 
the  head  of  a  tide  of  molten  lava,  and 
on  the  crest  of  it  appeared  the 
dreaded  goddess  of  the  crater,  Pele. 
And  when  the  traveler  lifted  his  face 
in  terror  toward  his  coming  death  Ahi 
was  happy  at  last,  for  the  traveler  was 
no  other  than  Kakaua.  The  spell  that 
Ahi  had  cast  was  working.    His  old 


enemy  was  doomed  and  by  the  very 
power  that  Keala  had  appealed  to. 

But  Ahi's  joy  was.  short  lived  and 
gave  way  to  convulsive  rage  for,  when 
he  looked  again,  the  terror  had  fled 
from  Kakaua's  face  and  in  its  stead 
was  joy,  and  the  man-eating  priest, 
following  the  eyes  of  the  doomed  man, 
looked  upon  the  face  of  Pele — but,  lo! 
it  was  Pele  no  longer  but  Keala.  And 
the  man  stretched  out  his  arms,  in  joy 
for  the  embrace  of  his  loved  one. 
Pele  had,  after  all,  harkened  to  the 
prayer  of  Keala. 

Suddenly  darkness  came  over  the 
spirit  of  Ahi  and  it  went  unbidden  to 
the  halls,  of  the  underworld.  It  saw 
from  its  prison  in  the  underworld  a 
great  paradise  stretching  for  beyond 
and  the  two  lovers  walking  in  peace. 
Everything  of  beauty  and  love  was 
before  them,  but  this  paradise  was 
barred  from  the  spirit,  of  Ahi.  All  this 
did  not  give  pleasure  to  Ahi  and  he 
cursed  the  gods  when  the  two  lovers 
looked  upon  him  and  said,  "Thanks, 
Ahi,  through  thee  we  are  alive  for  we 
love  and  thou,  alas!  art  dead". 

Ahi  awoke  and  the  ashes  upon  his 
hearth  were  cold.  His  hair  was  white 
and  his  limbs  palsied.  He  knew  that 
the  words  of  Kakaua  and  Keala  were 
true  and  that  the  gods  had  written 
down  his  name  as  dead.  His  heart 
was  like  stone  and  life  seemed  to 
have  gone  from  him  like  smoke. 

He  lived  thus  for  many  years,  but 
away  from  the  powers  of  Pele  for  he 
said:  "Verily,  the  fires  of  Pele  turn 
to  sunshine  and  the  spells  of  the  en- 
chanters are  vain  before  such  love  as 
that  of  Kakaua  and  Keala." 

EVA  HIND. 


A  small  boy  who  had  observed  a 
beautiful  full  moon  a  few  nights  ago, 
looked  out  of  the  window  to  see  it 
again. 

"Oh!  mamma,  look!  who  in  com- 
mon sense  bust  that  moon?" 
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A  SECRET. 

It  was  "Steamer  Day"  on  the  island. 
People  from  miles  around  had  come 
into  town  to  hear  the  latest  news  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

Milton  Wolf,  the  little  son  of  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company's  man? 
ger,  listened  attentively  to  all  the  war 
news  and  in  fact  grew  intensely  inter- 
ested in  it.  He  liked  to  go  down  to 
the  big  ship  that  called  every  month 
and  see  his  old  friends,  the  captain 
and  the  officers.  While  on  one  of  his 
trips  the  big,  joking  quartermaster 
called  him  aside  and  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "Have  you  seen  the  big  man-eat- 
ing Russian  prisoner  we  eapturec 
coming  clown  from  San  Francisco  this 
trip?"  In  a  second  the  little  boy  wa 
greatly  excited  and  asked  how  they 
had  captured  the  man,  and  if  he  could 
see  him. 

"Well,"  stated  the  big  officer,  "one 
night  we  found  that  the  log  wasn't 
working.  You  know  what  the  log  is. 
don't  you?  Well,  we  pulled  it  in,  an-1 
there  was  that  giant  Russian  spy 
armed  to  the  teeth.  After  a  short 
fight,  we  overpowered  him  and  put 
him  in  chains  down  in  the  forward 
hatch.  No,  you  can't  see  him.  That's 
the  Captain's  orders.  That  Russian 
told  us  that  the  whole  Russian  fleet 
is  waitinig  for  us  when  we  get  back, 
so  we  have  loaded  up  the  two  salut- 
ing cannons  and  we're  ready  for 
them." 

"But  why  don't  you  let  papa  know? 
Don't  you  know  we  are  all  going  up  to 
grandma's  this  trip?" 

"Well,"  hesitating,  "We  don't  want 
to  worry  your  father  ^ith  things  that 
can't  be  helped  so  we  all  swore  not 
to  tell." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go  up  and  be 
in  a  fight  with  those  nasty  old  Rus- 
sians.   I'm  going  to  tell  papa." 

"No,  don't  you  tell,  becuase  we're 
going  to  whip  those  Russians  before 
you  can  say  Jack  Robinson." 

At  last  the  day  came  for  the  Wolfs 


to  start  north.  The  quartermaster's 
story  began  to  get  on  Milton's  nerves, 
he  would  not  go  anywhere  alone  and 
he  was  not  himself  at  all;  as  the  days 
rolled  by  he  grew  worse.  If  a  book 
dropped,  Milton  would  jump  and  look 
around  as  if  expecting  a  Russian 
pirate  to  put  a  hole  in  him.  "Well 
this  is  the  last  day  they  can  come,  for 
tomorrow  we  get  there,"  thought  the 
secret-worn  little  chap. 

They  were  all  eating  in  the  big 
dining  hall  when  crash,  bang,  the 
ship  gave  a  lurch  and  the  engines 
raced  madly.    It  had  come. 

When  Milton  opened  his  eyes  he 
found  himself  in  a  big  white  bed  i1 
grandma's  house  with  a  white-capped 
young  ladp  leaning  over  him  and  a 
man,  who  looked  very  much  like  a 
doctor,  was  telling  his  mother  that  he 
had  a  very  severe  nervous  breakdown 
which  was  extraordinary  for  a  small 
boy  of  ten. 

Those  who  read  the  San  Francisc 
papers  about  that  time  might  have 
read  a  column  or  two  about  the  Oce- 
anic Steamship  Company's  liner  "Mar 
iposa"  limping  into    port  forty-eigh 
hours  late  with  one  of  her  propeller 
blades  broken  off  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  a  dead  or  sleeping  whale. 

R.  R. 

A  youngster  had  been  scolded  and 
threatened  with  a  whipping  for  chas- 
ing the  neighbor's  chickens. 

One  day  he  came  into  the  kitchen 
in  great  excitement  and  sat  down. 
After  a  while  he  volunteered  the  in- 
formation : 

"I  never  chased  them  chookins!  I 
never  chased  them  chookins!"  No 
answer  from  mother. 

In  a  little  while  a  thoughtful  look 
came  on  his  face: 

"Say^  mother,  did  you  hear  their 
wings  afloppin'?" 


Miss  W. — "What  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal resources  of  California?" 
W.  T—  "Graft." 
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AN    ORIGINAL  MYTH. 
Meteor. 

Meteor  was,  the  son  of  the  god 
Comet  and  grandson  of  the  god  Sun 
He  was  a  very  happy  boy  and  was  ac 
customed  to  play  around  his  grand- 
mother, the  Moon.  His  gradmother 
once  asked  him  to  go  to  earth  on  an 
errand  and  re  refused.  She  was  very 
angry  so  she  changed  him  to  a  ser 
pent  and  sent  him  downward  with 
such  terrific  force  that  he  went  to  the 
center  of  the  world,  where  she  twined 
his  scaly  body  around  the  axis. 

"There  you  shall  stay  and  be  ever 
lonesome,"  said  she,  then  repenting 
her  rash  deed  she  told  him  that  he 
might  have  one  power  which  was  onh 
due  to  a  god's  son. 

He  asked  for  the  power  of  magne- 
tism with  which  he  might  try  to  draw 
objects  in  toward  him  for  company, 
this  wish  was  granted  and  his  namf 
was  changed  to  Gravity. 

C.  S. 


IS  PAN  DEAD? 

No  more  will  there  be  a  time  of 
Mythology  existing  as  a  belief  nor 
will  there  ever  exist  a  people  who 
will  worship  mighty  Jove.  The  fire 
of  Vesta's  shrine  is  expiring,  the  tem- 
ple of  Benus  is  crumbling  and  the  or 
acle  of  Delphi,  whose  power  once 
made  to  tremble  kings  and  heroes,  is 
now  neglected  and  forlorn. 

O,  Pan!  the  mortals  of  the  present 
little  see  or  appreciate  thy  beauty 
The  jingling  sound  of  money  has 
drowned  their  ears  and  the  bright  yel 
low  color  has  blinded  their  eyes ;  thou 
art  dying  if  not  dead.  Thy  form  is 
fast  changing  its  appearance;  the  vasJ 
groups  of  square  blocks,  of  wood  and 
stone  are  taking  the  place  of  the  once 
beautiful  green  meadows;  they  forests 
are  hewn  down  and  rocks  only,  re 
main  to  improve  the  Wall  streets  of 
every  nation. 

Ah,  the  poets  only  know  the  end  of 
this;  whom  to  blame  I  know  not  but 
there  will  never    come    back  theose 


sweet-do-nothing  days  of  old  upon  this 
earth. 

J.  M. 


EMMY  JOSEPHINE. 

The  door  of  a  little  house  in  Glen- 
brook  was  burst  open  by  three  girls. 
"Hello.  Emmy  Josephine,"  cried  the 
first  girl  to  a  little  girl  of  about  four, 
"where  is  Dot?" 

"Hello,  Grace,"  answered  Emmy 
Josephine,  "Better  not  go  near  Doro- 
thy, she  has  her  'busy  sign'  up." 
Emmy  Josephine  spoke  in  a  way  of 
one  who  has  had  sad  experience  by 
intruding  on  her  sister's  'busy  sign'. 

"Come  on,  Peg  and  Betty,"  called 
Grace,  and  the  three  girls  rushed  on 
to  brave  the  lioness  in  her  den. 

Upon  entering  the  room  the  three 
saw  Dorothy  at  her  desk  reading.  She 
was  aroused  by  three  skillfully  aimed 
sofa  cushions.  "Oh,  Dot,"  said  Peggy, 
"stop  studying  and  come  out  on  the 
lake.  How  do  you  expect  us  to  win 
the  race  if  we  never  practice."  A 
giggle  from  the  doorway  told  the  girls 
that  Emmy  Josephine  was  eavesdrop- 
ping. "Emmy,"  said  Dorothy  in  a 
shocked  tone  of  voice,  "you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Scoot." 

It  was  a  very  miserable  little  girl 
who  left  the  presence  of  her  sister, 
and  resolved  to  make  her  sorry. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  landscape 
was  broken  by  a  queer  groupu  moving 
toward,  the  lake.  It  consisted  of  a  lit- 
tle girl  in  a  blue  check  dress  and  sun- 
bonnet,  a  very  uncomfortable  looking 
cat  under  the  girl's  arm  and  a  pitcher 
of  milk,  a  jar  of  jam,  and  some 
crackers  under  the  other.  In  front  of 
her  walked  Nero,  a  large  Newfound- 
land dog. 

When  the  group  reached  the  lake, 
Emmy  Josephine  untied  a  rowboat. 
She  had  learned  to  untie  knots,  and 
she  thought,  to  tie  them.  Emmy  tied 
the  boat  in  some  bushes  and  the 
party  embarked.  After  eating  what 
Emmy  Josephine  had  brought,  the 
three  settled  down  in  the  boat  and. 
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soon  Emmy  Josephine  was  asleep.  As 
the  boat  was  not  tied  very  well,  the 
few  movements,  of  the  occupants 
brought  the  boat  out  of  the  current. 

A  few  minutes  after  Emmy  Jose 
phine  and  her  party  had  embarked, 
Dorthy,  Grace,  Peggy  and  Betty  took 
a  canoe,  and  went  out  on  the  lake. 
"Isn't  it  lovely?"  cried  Peggy  exthusi 
astically,  after  they  had  been  rowing 
about  half  an  hour.  "It  was  awfully 
mean  of  us,  not  to  bring  Emma  Jo 
out." 

"The  little  monkey,"  laughed  Doro 
they.    "She  has  to  learn  not  to  listen 
to  conversation  of  her  elders."  The 
remarks  which    followed    were  sud- 
denly  checked  by   Betty  exclaiming 
"Look  at  that  boat!  -Isn't  Emma  Jos- 
ephine in  it?"    The  girls,  looked,  and 
after  one  startled  cry  sent  their  canoe 
after  it  at  a  rate  that  might  win  an; 
boat  race. 

Upon  reaching  the  boat  the  girls 
looked  at  each  other  in  speechless 
horror.    The  hat  had  no  wearer. 

Without  a  word  the  sad  canoe  load 
]  addled  towards  home.  When  they 
reached  the  shore  they  saw  Emmy 
Josephine  holding  the  cat  and  laugh- 
ing at  them.  In  return  to  all  their 
questions  Emmy  Josephine  answered, 
"The  boat  ran  away  and  Nero  brought 
me  and  Tibby  home." 


THE  BURGLAR  ALARM. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  125th  street, 
New  York,  several  burglaries  had  oc 
curred  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  both 
very  nervous  people,  had  decided  to 
have  the  latest  model  of  a  burglar 
alarm  put  in  their  home. 

In  due  time  all  was  ready  for  any 
sort  of  burglar.  The  eight-inch  gong 
of  the  alarm  was  set  behind  the  hat 
rack  in  the  hall  where  it  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  house.  A  pecul 
iarity  of  this  alarm  was  that  at  a  de- 
sired time,  a  mat  with  the  necessaary 
connections  could  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  sideboard,  where  the  silver  was 
kept  so  that  any  weight  put  upon  it 


would  ring  the  gong. 

The  Jones  family  went  to  bed  th&r 
night,  after  fixing  the  mat  in  front  of 
the  sideboard  ,with  a  feeling  of  per- 
fect safety. 

The  family  cat,  which  always  slept 
in  the  house,  awakened  about  mid- 
night and  started  in  search  of  a  softer 
place  to  sleep.  Coming  upon  the  mat, 
with  a  contented  purr  he  curled  him- 
self up  and  shut  his  eyes. 

Now,  unless  that  cat  had  weighed 
as  much  as  it  did,  Mr.  Jones  would 
have  probably  continued  to  sleep 
peacefully,  but  not  so.  He  was  .awak- 
ened by  a  terrible  clanging  of  the 
alarm  gong.  Seizing  his  revolver,  he 
rushed  down  the  stairs  but,  as  he 
reached  the  bottom,  the  bell  stopped 
clanging,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  cat,  frightened  by  the  noise,  had 
removed  himself  from  the  mat. 

Mr.   Jones   then   cautiously  opened 
the  front  door  and,  followed  by  Mr? 
Jones  holding  a  candle,  made  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  house  but,  finding  nothing, 
they  went  back  to  bed 

Hardly  had  Jones'  head  touched  the 
pillow,  when  again  the  alarm  sounded. 
Again  the  family    rushed    down  th 
stairs,  only  to  hear  the  bell  stop  as 
they  neared  the    bottom.    This  tinv 
they  made  a  thorough  search  of  th 
house,  but  only  found  the  cat  appar- 
ently asleep  under  a  table. 

Wide  awake  but  very  angry,  the 
Jones  family  started  for  bed,  only  tc 
go  through  the  same  performance^ 
and.  if  the  batteries  haven't  given  cu 
or  something  else  happened,  thep  are 
still  looking  for  the  burglar. 

A.  W. 

Teacher — "What  is  the  plural  of  ap- 
pendix?" 

Pupil  in  the  low  ninth  grade — "Ap- 
pendicitis." 

E.,  grinning  sheepishly  as  he  comes 
down  stairs  some  time  after  his  class 
had  been  dismissed:  "I  stayed  to  copy 
down  all  that  Latin,  I  thought  it  was 
the  English  lesson." 
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This  issue  has  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance: it  will  show  what  kind  of 
a  paper  the  students  of  this  schcol, 
imbued  with  the  McKinley  school 
spirit  and  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  ninth  grade  (completed), 
may  get  out. 

The  Target,  when  supported  by  the 
grammar  grades,  was  always  the  lead- 
ing paper  of  its  kind,  and  even  ranked 
with  high  school  papers.  Is  it  not 
logical,  then,  to  suppose  that,  with 
the  addition  of  a  large  ninth  grade 
with  promising  literary  talent  and 
plenty  of  school  spirit,  we  could  pub- 
lish a  paper  that  would  make  high 
schools  sit  up  and  take  notice? 

The  subscription  list  alone  would 
show  that  the  editors  are  backed  up 
by  the  best  of  school  spirit,  which 
is  absolutely  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  school  not  only  showed  its  pa- 
triotism financially,  but  also  came  tc 
the  front  with  enough  material  for  the 
paper  to  satisfy  even  the  editors. 

This  generous  co-operation  shows  r 
spirit  which  deserves  high  commenda 
tion,  and  we,  the  editors,  thank  th< 
school  for  it. 


The  citizens  of  the  McKinley  School 
City,  while  enjoying  the  new  school 
system,  starting  a  new  term's  work 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  nev 
teachers,  have,  by  no  means,  forgot- 
ten their  old  friend.  Every  pupil 
ever   enrolled   in    any   of   Mrs.  Par- 


tridge's classes  can  appreciate  the 
regret  of  the  school  in  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  oldest  and  best  friends 
one  that  has  always  had  the  good  of 
the  school  at  heart,  and  has  certainly 
clone  her  share  in  helping  it  to  at- 
tain its  present  high  standing  among 
the  Berkeley  schools.  Although  we 
are  pleased  to  know  of  Mrs.  Par- 
tridge's good  fortune  in  being  made 
the  principal  of  the  Oxford  StreeJ 
School,  we  can  not  control  a  slight 
feeling  of  selfishness  and  wish  that 
we  had  her  back  at  McKinley,  where 
she  seems  to  belong. 

The  school  decided  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  that  although  it  can  never 
hope  to  repay  Mrs.  Partridge  for  all 
she  has  done  for  it,  that  in  presenting 
the  Oxford  Street  School  with  some 
slight  token  it  would  in  a  way  show 
its  gratitude.  We  all  know  how  we 
value  the  fine  collection  of  pictures 
which  our  school  is  fortunate  enough 
to  possess,  and,  knowing  what  a  great 
interest  Mrs.  Partridge  has  always 
taken  in  it,  we  felt  that  in  her  small 
school  a  picture  to  start  a  new  col 
lection  might  be  received  as  gladly 
as  any  other  gift.  With  this  thought 
in  mind  a  beautiful  picture  was  select- 
ed and  a  committee  appointed  to  take 
the  beautiful  gift  to  the  new  school 
of  which  Mrs.  Partridge  is  principal. 

All  who  contributed  to  this  gift 
took  great  pleasure  in  doing  so,  and 
we  are  all  glad  that  Mrs.  Partridge 
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was  pleased,  and  accepted  it  in  the 
spirit  with  which  it  was  given. 

We  hope  that  our  gift  will  always 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  Mrs.  Partridge 
of  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  School. 


About  four  months  ago  an  ominous 
cloud  on  the  horizon  of  Berkeley's 
welfare  was  discerned  by  the  far- 
sighted  of  our  city.  It  was  this:  the 
proposition  of  Berkeley  being  annexed 
by  Oakland  was  being  petitioned 
throughout  the  city.  On  the  face  of 
:r  this  proposition  looked  good,  but 
those  who  had  looked  into  the  subject 
nad  detected  many  flaws.  These  men 
saw  the  danger  to  Berkeley's  welfare 
and  resolutely  set  ont  to  defeat  the 
issue.  First  they  labored  the  defeat 
the  petition  so  as  to  save  Berkeley 
the  expense  of  an  election.  In  this 
they  were  defeated,  as  they  did  not 
have  enough  time  to  acquaint  our  citi- 
zens with  the  disadvantages  of  annex 
ation.  Their  next  move  was  to  con- 
test the  legality  of  such  an  election. 
This  contention  was  also  defeated. 
An  injunction  was  then  filed  by  the 
annexationists  for  the  election  to  take 
place  in  July.  This  was  objected  tc 
by  the  anti-consolidationists  on  the 
ground  that  a  great  number  of  our 
better  citizens  would  be  absent  on 
their  vacations  at  this  time.  First  it 
was  postponed  to  August,  but  later  it 
was  set  for  September  15th. 

The  leaders  of  the  anti-annexation 
force  saw  their  work  cut  out  for  them, 
i^d  +hey  -vent  at  it  with  a  will.  Their 
first  act  was  to  call  a  monster  pretest 
meeting,  at  which  they  outline  1  the 
various  disandvantages  of  annexation; 
such  as  loss  of  charter,  loss  o;  school 
system,  loss  of  city  hall,  lo  =  s  of  name 
and  identity,  and  questionable  adv^n 
tage  of  helping  to  pay  the  immense 
debt  of  Oakland  was  about  to  a  su  re 

The  annexationists  replied  by  hold 
ing  a  meeting  and  asserting  that  ty 
annexation  \ve  would  lower  our  taxes. 

This  set  the  opposition  to  thinking 


Carefully  they  compiled  the  tax  rate 
of  both  cities  and  found  to  their  satis- 
faction that  Oakland's  far  exeeded 
ours.  This  was  then  proved  at  the  next 
mass  meeting  much  to  the  discomfit 
of  supporters  of  annexation. 

It  was  then  asserted  by  the  latter 
that  the  annexation  was  really  for  a 
consolidated  city  and  county  govern- 
ment. 

Again  the  opposition  turned  the 
facts  on  them  and  proved  that  this 
v/as  impossible  under  the  constitution 

All  Berkeley  was  now  convinced 
that  Berkeley  should  not  be  annexed 
by  Oakland.  The  consolidationists 
claimed  that  they  would  receive  such 
a  huge  majority  in  the  liquor  districts 
that  it  would  insure  victory  for  their 
cause.  But  they  reckoned  without 
Berkeley's  public  spirit.  Those  witt 
Berkeley's  welfare  at  heart,  with  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  the  press 
had  done  their  work  well.  They  left 
the  duty  of  every  loyal  citizen  of  Ber- 
keley clearly  defined.  It  was  a  splen 
did  test  to  show  the  patriotism,  loy- 
alty and  public  spirit  of  the  citizens 
of  Berkeley. 

Our  people  stood  the  test  magnifi- 
cently; winning  by  almost  three  tr 
one.  It  established  a  reputation  for 
our  city  which  may  well  be  treasured 
by  her  citizens  forever. 


Did  you  ever  just  miss  losing  an 
eye  by  coming  in  forcible  contact  with 
a  hat,  a  large  hat,  a  hat  which  is  al- 
most a  flower  garden? 

If  you  have,  you  know  what  these 
creations  are  like.  They  are  wonder- 
ful ful  things  that  almost  hide  the  face 
beneath.  It  looks  a  trifle  as  if  the 
owner  wanted  to  hide  her  face, 
doesn't  it? 

Of  course,  with  one  of  these 
thoroughly  up-to-date  hats  one  must 
have  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  skirt. 
While  the  hat  may  be  described  as 
enormous,  the  skirt  is  the  opposite 
extreme,  giving  the  poor  lady  wearer 
a  top-heavy  appearance. 
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The  skirt  which  is  coming  into  style 
may  truly  be  called  a  hobble.  The 
tight  band  around  the  bottom  impedes 
the  walking  and  causes  the  wearer  to 
take  small,  mincing  steps. 

If  you  should  see  a  couple  of  ladies 
in  these  hobble  skirts  running  for  a 
car  it  would  remind  you  of  a  sack 
race  in  which  beautifully  embroidered 
sacks  were  used  instead  of  gunnys. 

You,  yourself,  standing  safely  on  a 
corner  would  probably  pray  that  they 
should  reach  the  car  without  any  tum- 
bles or  graceful  staggering.  If  they 
did,  they  would  be  forced  either  to 
jump  up  the  steps  both  feet  at  a  time 
or,  if  they  were  too  large  to  jump 
they  would  turn  sideways  and  go  care- 
fully up  step  by  step,  causing  smiles 
and  whispers  all  around. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

This  term  a  decided  change  has 
been  made  in  the  government  of  Mc- 
Kinley  School  City.  Last  term  there 
was  a  mayor,  boy  and  girl  judge,  chief 
of  police,  councilmen  and  policemen. 

The  Mayor,  Judges  and  Chief-  of 
Police  were  elected  by  ballot,  after 
being  nominated  for  office  by  a  dele- 
gation— two  delegates,  one  boy  and 
one  girl  from  each  room —  who  met 
at  a  nominating,  convention  for  this 
purpose.  The  councilmen,  one  boy 
and  one  girl,  were  elected  from  each 
room  by  the  members  of  the  class. 
The  policemen  were  elected  in  the 
same  way.  Every  two  weeks,  court 
was  held  and  the  judges  sentenced 
the  prisoners  brought  before  them. 
The  council  also  met  every  two 
weeks,  conducted  by  the  Mayor,  to 
discuss  and  make  new  laws. 

This  term  there  are  two  distinct 
governments.  one  for  the  boys  and 
one  for  the  girls.  The  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment are  in  the  hands  of  a  Mayor, 
a  Commissioner  of  Law  and  Order, 
and  a  Commissioner  of  Athletics. 
There  is  also  a  Judge  and  a  Yell 
Leader. 

These  five  officers  are  nominated 


for  election  by  a  convention  consist- 
ing of  one  boy  or  girl — as  the  case 
may  be — from  each  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  room.  The  nominees  are  se- 
lected from  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  only,  but  the  seventh  grade 
is  allowed  to  vote.  Elections  by 
secret  ballot  are  to  be  held  twice 
a  term.  The  laws  of  each  govern- 
ment are  about  the  same  as  the  old 
ones.  The  city  council  meets  only 
at  the  call  of  the  mayor  or  principal, 
to  make  new  laws  which,  at  any  time, 
may  seem  necessary.  The  new  offi- 
cers are  as  follows: 
Girls. 

Mayor — Susie  Harms. 

Commissioner  of  Law  and  Order — 
Mary  Love. 

Commissioner  of  Athletics — Laura 
Crittenden. 

Judge — Dorothy  Morris. 

Yell  Leader — Mildred  lam. 
Boys. 

Mayor — Livingston  Irving. 

Commissioner  of  Law  and  Order — 
Arthur  Kidder. 

Commissioner  of  Athletics— Bernal 
Hickok. 

Judge — Robert  Clark. 

Yell  Leader — William  Lansing. 

SUSIE  M.  HARMS. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  August  the 
pupils  of  the  Introduction  High  School 
enjoyed  a  musical  treat  which  is  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Moise,  an 
eminent  musician  from  the  South,  ren- 
dered three  beactiful  selections  on 
the  piano.  Two  of  these  were  Spring 
Songs,  showing  the  different  concep- 
tions of  the  spring  in  the  minds  of 
the  two  great  composers,  Grieg  and 
binding.  The  third  piece  was  "The 
Lorilie,"  which  was  so  beautifully 
rendered  that  one  could  feel  himself 
being  lured  to  the  cave  of  those 
beautiful  sea-maidens. 

The  school  greatly  appreciated  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Moise  in  giving  it 
such  a  delightful  hour,  especially  as 
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he  was  only  in  Berkeley  for  a  short 
visit,  from  his  home  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 


On  September,  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth,  exercises  were  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  in  honor  of  the  Mex- 
ican Centennial.  The  Mexican  Na- 
tional Hymn  was  the  first  number 
on  the  program  and  the  solo  part  was 
sung  by  Hilma  Davis,  Frances  Mac- 
Donald,  and  Florence  McFadden.  A 
very  interesting  talk  on  the  history 
and  present  life  in  Mexico  was  given 
by  Mr.  Smith.  A  Spanish  dance  was 
then  interpreted  on  the  piano  by 
Alice  Hill.  A  popular  Spanish  and 
Mexican  song,  "La  Golondrina"  (The 
Swallow),  was  introduced  by  a  Moor- 
ish legend  concerning  the  air,  bs 
Bertha  Galloway,  and  then  sung  bj 
the  pupils.  After  several  of  our  own 
songs  the  afternoon  closed  with 
"America." 


We  hear:  — 

That  Helen  Teichman  is  at  present 
in  Dresden,  visiting  relatives.  Al 
though  she  did  not  wish  to  leave  Ber 
keley,  she  is  said  to  be  enjoying  her 
stay  abroad  very  much.  She  expects 
tc  be  gone  a  year,  although  the  exact 
date  for  her  return  has  not  been  set- 
tled. 

That  Ruth  Burchard  is  at  present 
sight-seeing  in  New  York  with  he" 
mother  and  sister  before  starting  for 
Germany,  where  she  will  spend  an  in- 
definite period  studying  music. 

"Alas'"  answered  the  other,  "poor 
Henry  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
but  he  saved  his  life  by  dying  in 
prison." 

Overheard  after  the  election  "Well, 
Lansing  ran  against  Parrish." 
"Did  he  knock  him  down?" 

A  little  girl  on  a  street  car  saw  a 
playmate  down  the  street.  She  leaned 
far  over  to  look  at  her.  .  Just  then  the 
car  came  to  a  curve  which  tilted  it. 

Little  girl,  sitting  down  quickly,  in 
fright:    "Gee,  I'm  tippin'  the  car!'* 


A    PLOT  FRUSTRATED. 

"Well.  Margaret,  do  wTe  have  to  take 
thata  answer  as  final?  Is  your  book 
so  very  interesting  that  you  can't  put 
it  down  even  to  go  to  the  theatetr 
with  us?" 

"I  have  told  yes  a  dozen  times," 
answered  Margaret,  tartly,  hardly 
looking  up  from  her  book. 

Two  very  disappointed  and  indig- 
nant girls  retired  from  their  elder  sis- 
ter's presence.  They  would  not  be 
able  to  go  to  the  play  witthout  her 
and  they  had  been  looking  forward 
to  it  for  almost  a  week.  But  thte 
matter  wouldn't  end  there,  they  would 
have  revenge.  They  went  down  into 
the  library  to  talk  it  over.  Edwin  wa^ 
coming  to  see  Margaret  that  evening. 
Couldn't  they  have  some  funu  with 
him?'  Yes,  of  course  they  could.  They 
would  ask  the  maid  to  be  sure  to  call 
them  instead  of  Margaret  when  he 
came  and  they  would  tell  him  that 
she  wasn't  home,  that  shhe  had  gone 
over  to  Alice's  and  had  asked  them  to 
tell  him  to  please  call  for  her.  hat 
would  be  a  capital  joke  all  around, 
because  Margaret  would  think  she  had 
been  forgotten  by  her  friend,  while 
Edwin,  who  really  disliked  Alice, 
would  be  greatly  put  out  to  think  that 
he  had  tc  go  to  her  house. 

But  what  was  happening  to  Marga- 
ret all  this  time?  She  really  was  the 
best  of  big  sisters  and  would  have 
gone  with  the  girls  willingly  under 
other  circumstances.  But  she  was 
bound  to  secrecy  by  her  mother,  who 
was  geeting  theater  tickets,  for  that 
evening  and  wanted  to  surprise  the 
children  witht  them. 

She  anticipated  something  after  her 
refusal  and  so  followed  her  sisters  to 
pee  what  they  were  about.  Though 
fhe  was  not  usually  an  eavesdropper 
she  listened  to  all  they  said  and  was 
very  much  disgusted  to  thhink  that 
they  would  involve  poor,  innocent  Ed- 
win in  their  mischief.  She  kept  her 
peace,  however,  until  they  were  dress- 
ing for  dinner. 
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"Say,  little  girlies,  you'd  better 
dress  for  the  theater  now  so  you  won't 
have  to  later.  Mother  got  tickets  this 
afternoon  and  you  are  all  going  this 
evening." 

"Oh,  you  clear,  sweet  thing,  I  wish 
you  had  told  us.  before.  We  were  go- 
ing to  get  you  into  trouble  with  Ed- 
win, but  we're  awfully  sorry  we  even 
thought  of  fooling  you,  now  "  they 
cried  simultaneously,  and  ran  to  hug 
her.    D.  W. 

AUTUMN  REIGNS. 

It  was  one  of  those  clear,  beautiful 
days  in  autumn,  that  I  was  strolling 
through  a  forest  of  tinted  trees. 
Tinted!  That  was  what  they  were 
It  was  as  though  someone  had  been 
at  work  among  them  with  paint  and 
brush.  Here  a  daub  of  yellow,  here 
some  red.  there  some  brown  and 
green.  The  leaves  had  just  began  to 
fall  and  prepared  a  soft  carpet  for 
your  feet.  Hush!  the  trees  seem  to 
whisper  something.  When  you  stop 
to  listen  you  seem  to  hear  them  say, 
"Autumn  is  here!  Autumn  is  here!'' 
Birds  prepare  to  fly  south,  calling 
"Autumn  is  here!"  All  nature  re- 
sounds. Even  the  nuts  lie  on  the 
ground  expectantly,  waiting  to  be 
snatched  up  by  eager  children  or 
sorted  over  by  squirrels. 

At  last  I  reached  my  treasure  spot 
—a  large  oak  tree  on  a  hill,  where  I 
sat  with  my  store  of  nuts  and  big,  red 
apples,  ready  to  enjoy  life.  My  paints 
and  brushes  at  hand,  I  go  to  work 
Ah.  what  bliss!  At  my  feet  are  the 
woods  and  orchards  I  have  just  left 
even  more  beautiful  than  before. 

The  fresh  odor  of  burning  leaves 
fills  my  nostrils  and  far  away  on  the 
other  side  of  the  glen,  can  be  heard 
the  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell.  To  the  other 
side  of  the  woods,  are  rolling  hills, 
brown  and  bare.  The  laborers,  sweat- 
ing with  honest  toil  are  gathering  to- 
gether the  bundles  of  shining  sheaves 
In  some  spots  the  ground  is  yellow 
with  corn  husks  and  pumpkins. 

A  rustle  near  at  hand  causes  me  to 


turn,  and  there  on  a  stump,  sits  a 
mischievous  little  squirrel,  a  nut  held 
firmly  between  his  two  paws.  Hav- 
ing eaten  all  the  good  ones,  he  leaves 
the  rotten  and  wormy  for  me  am" 
skips  off  without  so  much  as  a  blink. 
Sly  little  creature ! 

I  must  have  been  sitting  for  hours, 
idly  gazing  at  nature's  beauties,  when 
suddenly  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
sun  was  setting.    Looking  up  I  gaspec 
at  the  sight.    The  sun  was  one  ball 
of  fire  just  disappearing  behind  th 
hills.    Gradually  the  light  grew  dim- 
mer and  a  soft  light  stole  over  tr 
earth,  blending  all  the  colors  together 
It  was  exquisite!     Collecting  my  in- 
struments of  labor,  I  hastily  walked 
home  in  the  gathering  twilight. 

The  air  was  sultry  and  heavy  tha 
night  and  when  I  awoke  the  next 
morning,  the  vines  at  my  window 
were  dripping  with  water.  It  was  the 
first  autumn  rain.  The  sun,  just  peep 
ing  up,  touched  the  soaked  leaves  anc" 
made  them  shine  like  pearls. 

JEAN  WRIGHT. 

IS   PAN  DEAD? 

Whose  hopes  do  not  use  with  new 
life,  whose  heart  does  not  beat  the 
faster,  who  is  there  that  is  so  dumb  to 
all  nature  that  he  does  not  feel  his 
feet  quicken  beneath  him  and  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  pass  through  him  when  he 
sees  the  grass  commence  to  grow  by 
the  roadside  and  hears  the  birds  sing 
merrily  once  more?  What  business 
man,  however  hurried  he  may  be,  will 
not  stop  for  a  second  at  the  corner 
of  the  crowded  street  to  admire  the 
little  purple  violets  on  the  flower 
stand  and  who  does  not  feel  a  longing 
in  his  heart  for  the  summer  holidays 
when  he  will  be  free  to  go  where 
these  flowers  have  bloomed? 

Then  is  Pan  dead?  Has  all  nature 
been  cast  ruthlesslp  aside  for  the 
more  worldly  things  of  life?  No.  Per- 
haps in  a  different  way  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent kingdom,  but  Pan  still  reigns 
in  the  hearts  of  all  true  men. 

M.  W. 
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Heard  in  Low  Ninth  English. 

And  Semele's  soul  passed  out  of 
her  body  and  sat  cn  Mount  Olympus. 

On  and  on  Daphne  fled,  her  long 
mane  flowing  behind. 

When  the  victors  ride  to  the  cap- 
itol  on  their  heads,  they  shall  wear 
wreaths  of  laurel. 

There  was  once  a    chappie  name't 
Earle 

Whose  ftair  had  a  wonderful  eurl. 
He  was  daffy  on  jokes, 
Which  he'd  work  off  on  folks., 
Until  missiles  at  him  they  would  hurl. 

There    was    once    a   youth  called 
Lewin 

Who   could   tell   when    trouble  was 

brewin' ; 
He  would  stammer  and  fight 
When  asked  to  recite, 
And  then  answer  up,  "Nothin'  doinV 

Mr.  C. — "How  long  was  the  term  of 
the  Elders?" 

A.  H. — "They  were  put  in  for  life." 

A  ninth-grader  quoting  Wordsworth's 
Sonnet:  "The  world  is  too  much  for 
us." 


Humoring  gentleman  to  little  boy,  at 
the  same  time  patting  him  on  the 
head— "Cute  little  fellow!  Nice  little 
fellow!" 

Little  boy  with  a  scowl  on  his  face 
— "Say,  mister,  I  ain't  no  dog." 


In  Manual  Training- 
F.  C. — "How  do  you  like  my  mallet?" 
Mr.  H— "The  ^adle  should  be 
smoother.  I  thought  I  told  you  to 
bevel  the  edges  of  the  mallet  and  I 
thought  you  were  not  going  to  have 
the  handle  show  at  the  end?" 

F.  C. — "Oh,  this  is  your  mallet,  the 
one  I  was  copying  from." 

Seen  in  Martin's  Latin  Book:  — 
Latin's  a  dead  language, 
As  dead  as  it  can  be. 
It  killed  the  ancient  Romans, 
And  now  it's  killing  me. 


From  Boston  there   came    a  young 
maiden, 

Who,  with  knowledge  was  quite  over- 
laden. 

But  her  talk  was  so  dry 
That  her  friends  said,  "Oh,  my, 
Cut    that;     water's    fine,    come  in 
wadin'." 
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A  is  for  Arthur,  who    goes  around 

with  a  pin, 
Looking  for  Martin,  who   stuck  one 

in  him. 

B  is  for  Budge,  who  treads  with  like 
pace 

The  lawn   tennis   court  or  debating 
place. 

C  is  for  Charles,  the  great  joker  he, 
As  all  on  the  Target  staff  know  him 
to  be. 

D  is  for  Donald,  who  draws  with  such 
skill 

That  Rockefeller  can  not  pay  the  bill. 

E  is  for  Edwin  with  such  a  fine  pomp. 
That  he  looks  as  though  scared  by 
a  bear  on  a  romp. 

F  is  for  Fuller,  though  fuller  he  may 
be; 

Wilder  is  wilder  as  anyone  can  see. 

G  is  for  George,  who  looks  like  the 
lad 

In  the  picture  at  Bell's  drug  store  by 
"Longies"  made  glad. 

I  is  for  irwine,  who  talks  sleepily 
like  this: 

"X   plus   Juno   plus,  the  expression, 
"Gee  whiz." 

J  is  for  Jett,  who  runs  like  a  train 
And  never  is  "it"  when  tag  is  the 
game. 

K   is   for   Kanakas,    the  "cornucop" 
man 

Who  tempts  dead  broke  "Krug"  to 
spend  all  he  can. 

L  is  for  Leo  or  Livingston  either, 
Of  whom  it's  presumed  would  make 
a  good  mayor. 

M  is  for  "Macaroni,"  who  plays  keep 
away 

To  break  ten  to  twenty  suspenders 
a  day. 

N  is  for  no  one,  who  only  can  beat 
The  McKinley  teams  when  they  com- 
pete. 


W  is  for  Wellington,  for  whom  he  is 

away;  " 

Miss  Webb,  teaching  Latin,  spends 
a  holiday. 


Mistaken  Identity. 

Judge  Cobb  had  resigned  from  the 
Tennessee  Bench  much  to  everybody's 
surprise.  A  lawyer  having  finished 
reading  the  account  about  it  in  the 
paper,  laid  it  down  and  remarked  to 
a  drummer  sitting  next  to  him  in  the 
car: 

"I  see  Cobb  has  resigned." 
Drummer — "Gee,  what  will  Detroit 
do  now!" — Ex. 


There  was  a  young  lady,  Lucile, 
On  a  picnic  was  chased  by  an  eel. 
She  thought  it  a  snake 
And  in  haste  dropped  her  cake 
Without  even  giving  a  squeal. 


Miss  p.j  in  Low  Ninth  Algebra 
class: 

"One  ever  three  may  be  expressed 
as  one-third; 

"But  one  ove:-  B  is  one  over  B, 
not  one  bird." 


A  son  of  a  deacon  had  been  repeat- 
edly scolded  for  turning  the  faucet 
on  in  front  of  his  house. 

ne  morning  he  had  been  told,  "Turn 
that  off!"  In  the  afternoon  it  rained. 
Mournfully  looking  out  at  the  dismal 
scene  the  boy  exclaimed: 

"Oh  God,  please  tur  nit  off!" 


Mr.  C. — "I  wish  everyone  in  this 
history  class  would  go  to  the  museum 
and  write  on  the  statues  there." 

D.  R. — "They  won't  let  you  write  on 
them." 


In  the  German  class  they  were  pro- 
nouncing names  of  months.  "Now 
Edwin,  how  would  you  say  July  in 
German?" 

Edwin  B— "Ulie." 

Teacher  correctingly — "Uly." 

Edwin,  thinking  she  did  not  hear 
him,  louder — "Ulie!" 


* 
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BERKELEY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

This  is  the  name  for  Berkeley's  new 
athletic  association  which  was  adopted 
by  a  meeting  on  the  23rd  of  Septem 
her.  The  great  difference  between 
the  old  and  the  new  system  is  that 
now  there  will  be  a  man  at  the  head 
of  the  athletics  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  direect  the  sport,  and  that  there 
will  also  be  an  executive  board  com- 
posed of  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer and  the  principals  of  the  schools 
concerned. 

The  purpose  of  this  system  is:  To 
promote  play,  develop  activities  and 
to  give  athletics  their  proper  place  in 
school  life.  The  new  plan  is  as  a 
whole,  one  of  systematizing,  and  that 
is  the  best  way  to  do  in  sports,  as  in 
anything. 

Membership  will  be  open,  to  all  pub- 
lic schools,  up  to  the  tenth  grade,  thus 
eliminating  the  high  school.  The  pu- 
pils will  be  classed  as  seniors,  inter- 
mediates and  juniors,  according  to  age 
and  height,  the  girls  having  like  di- 
visions as  the  boys.  There  will  be  re- 
quired and  optional  events  or  activi- 
ties for  each  division.  Thus  the  smal- 
ler pupils  will  not  have  to  compete 
with  the  older  onese. 

Every  year  there  *s  to  be  a  grand 


carnival,  in  which  each  school  will  en- 
ter its  best  team,  or  teams.  For  the 
winning  school  there  will  be  a  carni- 
val trophy. 

Also  prizes  are  to  be  given  to  the 
winning  divisions  at  the  end  of  the 
term  and  individual  prizes  to  the  pu- 
pils who  retain  a  required  standard  in 
each  required  event. 

As  a  whole  this  system  will  arous 
more  interest  and  school  loyalty  than 
before,  and  it  will  be  a  better  way  of 
extending  activities  to  those  who  are 
less  expert  and  .  who  need  them  just 
as  much. 


BASEBALL. 

The  girls'  baseball  team  has  been 
practicing  steadily  now  for  about  six 
weeks,  and  great  improvement  can  be 
noted  among  the  players.  Last  year's 
line-up  will  be  greatly  changed,  as 
there  are  a  number  of  new  players 
and  all  are  doing  good  work.  All  of 
these  new  girls  are  on  the  second 
team  and  some  will  probably  make 
the  first. 

There  have  been  several  new  rules 
introduced.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  that  there  will  be  no  talking 
allowed  on  the  field.  Since  this  rule 
has  been  put  into  effect  the  playing 
has  become  better  than  ever  before. 
The  team  work  is  also  improving. 
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BASKET  BALL. 

The  basket  ball  girls  are  taking- 
more  and  more  interest  each  year  in 
this  game.  We  have  the  material  for 
a  good  team,  and  why  we  should  not 
win,  I  do  not  understand.  We  have 
not  played  any  match  games  so  far, 
but  expect  to  soon.  There  are  three 
teams  and  we  practice  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  with  Miss  Ellerhorst  to 
assist  us. 

The  captains  are  as  follows:  Gene- 
vieve Doughery  captain  of  the  first 
team.  Elgie  Miller,  captain  of  the  sec- 
ond team,  Edith  Hodson  captain  of 
the  third  team. 

GENEVIEVE  DOUGHERY. 


BOYS'  ATHLETICS. 

The  hoys  have  made  little  progress 
as  yet  in  athletics,  but  expect  to  do 
more  in  the  near  future. 

In  basket  ball  we  have  played  a 
game  with  Whittier  in  which  we  were 
defeated  by  a  slight  majority,  but  in 
playing  with  Washington  we  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  with  a  score  of  19 
to  18.  It  w-as  a  close  and  exciting 
game,  and  held  the  interest  of  the 
spectators  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end. 

The  players  of  the  first  team  are 
as  follows:  Center,  Bernal  Hickok: 
forward,  Ernest  Schueler,  James  Mc- 
Cormick;  guard.  Jack  Davidson,  Rob- 
ert Graham;  sub..  Tomo  Manaka. 

The  boys'  first  team  will  play 
twenty  minute  halves,  the  second  fif- 
teen minutes  halves  and  the  third  fif- 
teen and  ten  minute  halves. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  boys  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  a  swimming  team  this 
term.  They  held  the  first  tryout  Sep- 
tember 10th,  at  Piedmont  baths.  The 
cold  water  tank  was  empty,  however, 
and,  after  the  50-yard  and  the  100- 
yard  had  been  swum,  it  wras  decider1 
to  postpone  the  rest. 

On  the  24th  the  races  were  swum 
successfully  and  the  results  were  as 
follows : 

50-yard  —  Arthur    Kidder,  Ernest 


Schueler,  Donald  La^'ton. 

100-yard — Donald  Rodgers,  William 
Thomas,  Donald  Lawfon. 

220-yard— Arthur  Kidder,  Constan- 
tine  Perkins,  Donald  Rogers. 

4-40-yard — William  Thomas,  Ernest 
Schueler. 

880-yard — Constantine  Perkins.  Don- 
ald Rogers. 

Relay  —  Kidder,  Lawton.  Thomas, 
Schueler. 

The  team  had  a  meeting  September 
29th  and  elected  Donald  Rodgers,  cap- 
tain. Later  the  boys  expect  to  race 
with  the  Lowell  Hish  freshmen,  and 
teams  from  Lick.  B.  Hi.  S.  and  Whit- 
tier. 

Little  has  been  decided  in  connec- 
tion with  handball,  except  that  the 
team  will  play  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
courts,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Seawright. 

The  tennis  players  held  their  try- 
outs,  Amos  Wilder  and  Herbert  Hies- 
tand  taking  the  first  and  second  sin- 
gles: Robert  Clark  and  Charles  Earl 
the  doubles. 


OUR  ORCHESTRA. 

The  orchestra  was  re-organized 
about  September  10th.  At  first  we 
were  somewhat  discouraged  but  soon 
interest  was  again  aroused  and  now 
we  have  just  begun  on  some  new 
pieces,  which  we  expect  to  be  playing 
well  in  a  fewr  weeks.  The  orchestra 
meets  in  the  assembly  hall  during  the 
sixth  period  each  Monday.  Pupils  who 
play  and  would  like  to  join  the  or- 
chestra will  please  speak  to  Miss  El- 
lerhorst in  room  9.  Players  of  wind 
instruments  will  be  gladly  received. 

The  orchestra  consist  of  the  followT- 
ing  members:  First  violinsVictor 
Wells,  Leo  Trueblood,  Ronald  Mac- 
Donald,  Audrey  Davies;  second  vio- 
lins,Bernard  Guy,  Martha  Sanderson- 
Hershel  Jessup,  Gilbert  MacMillan; 
celloists,  Laura  Crittendon;  Laurinne 
Mattern;  pianist  ,  Arnold  Stuben- 
rauch. 
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A  WILD  CARABAO. 

One  day  a  party  of  scientific  gen- 
tlemen left  Manila  to  visit  some  Neg- 
rito people,  the  smallest  known  race 
in  the  world,  much  like  the  African 
negro,  with  thick,  kinky  hair,  flat 
noses  and  thick  lips. 

After  a  journey  of  several  hours 
they  left  the  train  at  Bakudpaoung 
and  took  Filipino  horses,  which  are 
much  smaller  than  the  American  ani- 
mals and  probably  a  little  larger  than 
the  Shetland  pony,  but  much  stronger. 

After  riding  some  time  through  the 
forests  they  came  upon  a  little  clear- 
ing where  a  party  of  Negritos  were 
encamped.  They  dismounted  and  be- 
gan getting  information  about  the 
race,  measuring  and  photographinig 
some  of  them. 

While  one  of  the  well-known  profes 
sors  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
was  questioning  the  Negrito  chief 
the  photographer  wished  to  take  his 
picture  without  the  chief's  knowledge, 
and,  in  order  to  do  so,  had  to  go  back 
into  the  tall  grass. 

Close  by  him  was  a  wild  carabao  or 
water  buffalo,  as  they  are  called  here. 
He  began  to  show  signs  of  great  in- 
terest in  these  foreign  gentlemen  and 
ran  round  and  round  at  the  end  of  his 
short  rope,  snorting  and  blowing  the 
dust  into  the  air. 

At  the  snap  of  the  camera,  he 
broke  loose  with  a  great  snort.  Im- 
mediately the  professor  lost  all  inter- 
est in  the  Negrito  chief  and  his  peo- 
ple and  the  nearest  trees  and  tall 
grass  came  into  use.  Even  the  slen 
der  bamboo  and  palms  seemed  to  af- 
ford some  protection  from  the  angry 
beast.  Everyone  tried  to  make  him- 
self more  slender  behind  the  trees. 

The  infuriated  animal  rushed  across 
the  clearinig,  which  was  now  desolate 
except  for  one  poor,  little  Negrito 
woman  who  was  unable  to  run  as  fast 
as  the  others,  for  she  was  carrying  a 
little  child. 

The  caribao  rushed  straight  at  her 
with  lowered  horns  and  lifted  the  poo 


creature  high  into  the  air  and  then 
ran  on  into  the  forest,  snorting  ter- 
rifically. 

All  expected  that  she  would  be 
killed  but  her  only  injury  was  a  deep 
gore  in  the  leg.  Instead  of  the  usual 
dressing  for  such  wounds  the  onl 
thing  available  was  some  brilliant  red 
cloth  brought  to  barter  for  little  cur- 
ios. This  had  to  be  used.  So  after 
cleaning  the  laceration  thoroughly 
with  turpentine,  forty  yards  of  this 
material  was  wound  round  the  injured 
limb  that  it  might  not  easily  be  taken 
off  and  expose  the  wound  to  infec- 
tion. 

Several  weeks  later  the  party  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  crimson  cloth 
.had  worked  like  a  charm  and  the 
woman  was  almost  healed. 

A.  B. 


A  is  for  Anna,  so  stately  and  staid; 
B  is  for  Bertha,  a  confirmed  old  maid 
C  is  for  Connie,  with  light  wavy  hair; 
D  is  for  Dorothy,  who  n'er  had  a  care. 
E  is  for  Eva,  a  slave  to  the  glass; 
F  is  for  Frances,  the  pride  of  her 
class. 

G  is  for  Gladys,  so  happy  and  jolly; 
H   is  for  Helen,  who  thinks  aLtin's 
folly. 

I's  for  Irene,  the  one  to  debate; 
J's  for  Jeannette,  who  never  is  late. 
K  is  for  Katherine,  who  always  is 
good; 

L  is  for  Lois,  who  would  if  she  could. 
M  is  for  Mary,  who  on  pastry  dines; 
N  is  for  Nora,  who  in  Latin  shines. 


Little  Emma,  aged  five  years,  was 
taken  into  the  country  the  other  day 
for  the  first  time.  There  were  lots 
of  interesting  things  about  the  farm, 
but  the  herd  of  cows  proved  the  big- 
gest attraction.  Fearing  the  little 
Miss  would  get  hurt,  the  doting  parent 
said: 

"Look  out  for  the  cows;  don't  you 
see  they  have  horns?" 

"Yes,  papa,  I  know,  but  won't  they 
blow  'em  when  they  want  us  to  get 
out  of  the  way?" — Ex. 
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A  THANKSGIVING  SCENE. 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  of  which  I 
write  was  one  of  those  clear,  cold 
days  when  you  feel  as  if  you  could 
actually  see  Jack  Frost  nipping  your 
nose  with  his  icy  fingers.  Walking 
briskly  up  one  of  the  business  streets 
of  San  Francisco,  at  dusk,  on  this  par- 
ticular day,  was  a  young  man,  Arthur 
Berryessa  by  name,  who  looked  to  be 
25  rather  than  18  years  old.  But  no 
one  would  have  guessed  it  by  his  look. 
He  even  looked  happy,  because  in  him 
one  did  not  find  the  person  who  made 
others  feel  as  if  they  were  entirely 
to  blame  just  because  he  felt  unhappy. 
Nevertheless  he  did  feel  that  wap; 
especially  as  he  looked  in  at  the  store- 
windows  displaying  amid  fancy  ilium 
inations,  the  most  tempting  arrays  of 
turkeys,  pumpkins,  fruits,  nuts,  raisins 
and,  in  short,  everything  that  could 
possibly  be  desired  Tor  a  true  Thuks- 
giving  dinner. 

Leaving  that  street,  Berryessa 
turned  toward  the  residence  district, 
where  he  saw  things  which  made  him 
feel  more  "left  out"  than  ever.  •  Across 
the  street,  was  a  large  house  through 
whose  windows  he  saw  brilliant  lights 
and  many  people.  He  stood  still  a 
moment,  exclaiming  half  aloud,  "Now 
they're  all  going  into  the  dining  room 
to  eat."  So  they  were,  while  near-by 
in  other  homes  just  as  festive  and 
jolly,  similar  scenes  were  formed. 

At  the  third  house  from  the  corner, 
our  friend  stopped  and  went  in.  Had 
you  been  there,  perhaps  you  would 
have  wondered  why  he  felt  so  dreary, 
when  you  saw  that  this  house  was 
just  as  gaylp  lighted  as  the  others. 
Maybe  that  thought  would  have  been 
correct  on  your  part  had  you  not 
known  that  these  festivities  could  not 
be  enjoyed  by  Berryessa,  for  he  must 
go  to  the  room  beyond  the  diningroom 
where  he  would  play  his  violin  exer- 
cises. Now  please  do  not  misunder- 
stand me;  he  loved  his  violin,  dearly, 
but,  oh,  on  a  day  like  this,  when  one 
cannot  afford  a    fire,  it  is  hard.  He 


tb ought  of  this  as  he  walked  softly 
through  the  hall,  preparing  himself 
to  open  his  door  into  a  cold,  cheerless 
room.  But  when  he  did  open  it,  a 
pleasant  surprise  awaited  him,  for  on 
the  hearth  blazed  a  roaring,  crackling- 
fire!  In  the  single  window  hung  a 
wreath  of  green.  He  smile:!  to  him- 
self as  he  went  to  his  closet  and 
brought  out  his  faithful  friend,  the 
violin.  Had  his  friends  in  the  other 
room  known  how  this  pleased  him 
they  would  have  been  delighted  at 
what  they'd  done. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  was 
a  somewhat  different  scene.  Mrs. 
Tobbin  was  having  a  family  reunion 
and  dinner.  Her  seven  daughters 
with  their  families,  were  all  there, 
while  the  good,  old  woman  was  doing 
all  in  her  power  to  make  everyone 
have  a  good  time.  Miss  Elizabeth,  the 
oldest,  and  only  unmarried  daughter, 
had  just  finished  a  beautiful  selection 
on  the  piano,  when,  irom  behind  the' 
doors,  came  the  beautiful  strains  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home". 

"Hush,"  whispered  Mrs.  Tobbin,  "he 
doesn't  know  we're  listening.  He's 
forgotten  all  about  us  now.  "  Even 
the  little  children  were  awed  by  the 
beautiful  music.  As  it  stopped,  Mrs. 
Tobbin  tiptoed  up  to  the  door,  and, 
after  gently  knocking,  went  in.  What 
went  on  in  there,  the  rest  never  knew 
except  that  the  shy  young  man  was 
prevailed  upon  to  join  their  company 
for  the  dinner.  Late  that  night,  as  he 
went  back  to  his  room  after  helping 
Mrs.  Tobbin  clear  away  the  remains 
of  their  sumptuous  repast,  he  whis- 
pered to  himself,  "How  glad  I  am  that 
I  didn't  show  how  blue  I  felt,  and  to 
think,"  he  continued,  "that  at  first  I 
thought  I  din't  have  anything  to  give 
thanks  for.  But  what  amazes  me 
most  is  how  that  family  can  realize 
how  a  stranger  like  me  feels,  and  ask 
a  fellow  in  to  dine,  who  rents  the 
cheapest  room  of  the  house." 

It's  queer  how  the  truly  unselfish 
people  always  see  that  trait  in  others, 
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never  dreaming  that  they,  themselves, 
are  the  most  unselfish  in  doing  so. 
Xevertheless,  as  Mrs.  Tobbin  went  up- 
stairs she  sighed  to  herself,  "If  I  only 
thought  of  myself  as  little  as  that 
dear  boy,  I'd  be  happy." 

D.  L. 


WHEN   I   WAS  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  of  6,  my 
father  and  family  had  to  go  to  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Mexico,  named 
Cedras.  While  we  were  there,  w^e  had 
donkeys  to  ride,  a  little  goat  to  play 
with,  and  a  see-saw.  This  little  goat 
would  run  down  to  the  see-saw,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  we  were  going 
to  play  on  it.  He  would  run  up  the 
board  to  the  center  and  be  the  can- 
dlestick. We  just  thought  that  war 
as  cunning  as  could  be. 

One  day  when  I  was  on  one  cf  th 
donkeys,   riding  bareback,     he  wac 
some  hay  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
and  ran  for  it,  putting  his  head  dowr 
and  throwing  me  off.    I  have  still 
scar  on  my  nose  from  the  fall. 

We  were  the  only  white  people  on 
the  island.  There  were  no  schools  or 
any  children  to  play  with,  so  our 
mother  used  to  teach  us  some  lessons 
every  day.  We  thought  it  was  awful 
to  have  to  lose  our  play  for  lessons. 

Nearly  every  other  day  the  fisher 
man  went  out  to  catch  fish.  Once 
papa  took  my  brother  and  me  out  in 
"Bumps",  our  row  boat.  When  he  had 
caught  one  or  two  fish  and  thep  were 
jumping  about  in  the  boat  Victor  and 
I  became  afraid  of  them,  and  pape 
thought  it  was  better  to  go  back. 
Also,  I  was  seasick,  which  was  very 
unpleasant.  You  may  be  sure  I  was 
glad  to  have  my  feet  on  solid  grount 
again. 

Another  time  we  were  all  in  the 
water,  and  while  my  sister  was  learn- 
ing to  swim,  my  brother  was  playing 
with  a  boat  that  he  was  holdinig  b: 
a  string.  He  had  just  let  the  string 
go  and  was  trying  to  catch  it.  In  his 
attempts  he  went  in  beyond  his  depth 


He  was  turning  over  and  over.  I 
thought  there  was  something  the  mat- 
ter, so  I  called  to  the  family  and  they 
came  as  fast  as  the  water  would  allow 
them,  stumbling  over  stones  and  step- 
ping on  shells  and  pebbles,  just  in 
time  to  save  him.  You  cannot  think 
how  glad  we  were  to  see  him  safe  on 
land  again.  Aftetr  that  we  took  great 
care  not  to  let  him  go  out  alone. 

LOUISE  BIGELOW. 


HOW  GRIZZLY  PEAK 

GOT   ITS  NAME 

Once,  a  long  time  ago,  when  the  In- 
dians lived  in  the  Berkeley  hills,  a 
certain  tribe  always,  went  to  the  top 
of  Jaja,  as  they  called  it,  to  pray  to 
their  god  Grizzlp.  Day  after  day  they 
took  this  trip. 

One  day  some  Spanish  explorers, 
who  had  watched  them,  made  up  their 
minds  to  find  out  why  these  Indians 
went  up  there  every  day. 

So  they  took  their  blankets  and 
went  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
When  they  got  up  there,  they  spread 
out  their  blankets  under  a  tree,  and 
camped  all  night. 

In  the  morning  they  rose,  and 
waited  for  the  Indians  to  come.  When 
the  Indians  did  come,  they  took  turns 
in  bowing  down  before  a  wooden 
statue  which  they  had  made. 

When  the  last  one  was  just  about, 
to  bow  down,  he  saw  one  of  the  men 
peering  from  the  tree  in  which  he 
was  hiding. 

The  Indian  then  ran  away,  calling 
out,  "Grizzly  peekee,  Grizzly  peekee! " 

So  that  is  how  "Grizzly  Peak"  got 
its  name. 

ROY    BATE  MAN. 
Low  Seventh  Grade. 


"Now.  now  Billie,  don't  cry.  Be  a 
man.    You  never  saw  your  papa  cry." 

"Yes,  I  did  mama;  remember  that 
day  when  you  said  it  was  too  late  to 
go  outside?  Well,  papa  came  in  and 
he  was  cryin'  all  over  cause  it  was 
so  hot." 
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THE  TRIALS  OF  A  TUTOR. 

Wallace  Stone  walked  slowly  up  the 
broad  marble  steps  that  led  to  the 
Crawford  mansion  on  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  A  butler  responded  to  the 
bell,  and  he  was  ushered  into  a  lux- 
uriant apartment.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  rustle  of  silks- was  heard  in  the  hall, 
while  violet  perfume  scented  the  air. 

"Good  morning,"  said  an  airy  voice 
"I  presume  that  this  is  Mr.  Stone, 
who  has  answered  my  advertisement 
for  a  tutor  for  my  little  Albert?" 

Mr.  Stone  replied  in  the  affirmative 
After  making  a  few  negotiations, 
Mrs.  Crawford  (for  it  was  she)  replied 
"Suppose  we  start  in  our  lessons  im- 
mediately. You  will  find  my  darling 
Albert  a  most  excellent  scholar.  He 
does  ask  such  bright  questions." 

Mr.  Stone  meekly  acquiesced  to  his 
new  duty  with  an  inward  feeling  that 
something  would  go  wrong. 

A  nursery  door  wos  flung  open  to 
reveal  a  boy  of  10  years,  reading  a 
book  entitled  "Elements  of  Baseball", 
while  a  history  was  a  forlorn  and  re- 
jected spectacle  upon  the  floor. 

"Darling,  this  is  your  new  teacher. 
You  will  resume  your  lessons  under 
his,  supervision  at  once.  I  hope  you 
will  learn  to  like  each  other."  This 
was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Crawford,  who 
suddenly  disappeared. 

"Suppose  we  begin  with  history," 
slowly  commenced  Mr.  Stone,  picking 
up  the  tattered  book.  "Do  you  like 
history?  By  the  way,  what  is  his- 
tory?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
t's  not  as  interesting  as  this  book  on 
baseball'  "    He  added  the  last  discon 
tentedly  laying  aside  his  book. 

"I  am  sorry  you  do  not  know.  His- 
tory is  a  continuous  story  that  exists 
all  the  time.  We  are  makinig  his- 
tory for  the  next  generation.  Let's 
begin  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  First 
let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  about 
him. 

"A  long  time  ago  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth—" 


"Who  was  she?" 

"A  queen — probably  one  of  the 
most  noted.  One  day  there  was  a 
festival — " 

"A  what?" 

"A  festival,  or  in  other  words  a  cel- 
ebration. Ahem!  The  king  and 
queen  were  to  be  in  the  parade — " 

"Was  the  baseball  team  going  to 
march  ?." 

"No;  well,  as  the  queen  was  walk- 
ing down  the  street — " 

"Was  she  walking?" 

"History  tells  us  so.  As  it  had  been 
raining  the  night  before — " 

"Does  it  rain  in  history?" 

"Yes.  I  presume  so.  As  I  was  say- 
ing: On  account  of  the  rain  the 
streets  were  still  muddy.  As  the 
queen  reached  the  pool  of  mud,  she 
hesitated,  but  immediately  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh—" 

"Who  was.  he?" 

"A  gallant  youth  of  that  period  of 
time.  Ahem.  He  immediately  took 
his  new  cloak  and  spread  it  for  the 
queen  to  walk  on." 

"Such  extravagance." 

"Hush,  we  should  reverence  these 
men  of  history.  In  a  few  days  the 
queen  sent  a  boat  after  him. 

"Oh,  say,  did  he  get  seasick?" 

"We  are  not  told.  When  he  was 
brought  before  the  queen — " 

"What  queen?" 
"Queen  Elizabeth." 

"Oh!" 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying — " 

""Say,  did  this  queen  like  baseball?" 

"At  that  time  the  people  knew 
nothing  of  baseball." 

"Who  invented  it,  anyway?" 

An  interruption  occurred  here.  Mrs. 
Crawford  entered  and  explained  has- 
tily. "Mrs.  Byron  has  invited  us  to 
luncheon,  so  you  must  leave  your  les 
sonsc  at  once,  dearie." 

It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
Wallace  Stone  departed. 

CORENA  DAUGHERTY. 
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AN  EVENTFUL  HALLOWE-EN 

"Well,  shall  we  go?"  asked  Dorothy 
Sherman  of  her  brother  Donold,  as 
they  were  discussing  an  invitation 
they  had  just  received.  "I  guess  we'd 
better,"  answered  Donold,  "if  we  ever 
want  to  get  acquainted."  So  in  con- 
sequence Dorothy  wrote  to  Katherine 
Hope,  accepting-  her  kind  invitation 
for  a  Hallowe'en  party  in  the  "haunt- 
ed house." 

The  Shermans  having  but  recently 
moved  to  the  little  town  of  Aspen- 
ville  had  not  made  many  friendships, 
but  Donold  and  Dorothy  were  wise 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  nc 
better  way  to  accomplish  this  than 
to  attend  a  party  where  everyone 
seems  acquainted,  all  being  guests 
under  the  same  roof. 

October  the  thirty-first  dawned  clear 
and  cold,  and  it  was  prophesied  that 
it  would  end  in  a  typical  Hallowe'en 
night,  and  it  certainly  did.  When 
Donold  and  Dorothy  started  out  at 
eight  o'clock  it  was  cold  an  sharp. 
A  strong  wind  swayed  the  trees,  caus- 
ing them  to  moan  dismally."  All  the 
stars  were  out  and  the  moon  just 
rising  cast  a  ghastly  white  light  over 
the  landscape. 

Suddenly  Dorothy  drew  back  with 
a  shudder,  as  she  saw  a  star  leave 
its  course  and  go  shooting  across  the 
heavens.  .  "What's  the  matter,  Dot," 
asked  Donold,  "you're  not  scared,  are 
you?"  "I  don't  know,"  Dorothy  an- 
swered in  rather  an  ashamed  voice, 
"but  I  believe  I  am.  What  if  that 
house  should  really  be  haunted,  and 
we  should  get  there  and  find  that 
the  whole  party  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. Ugh!  it  makes  me  shud 
der  to  think  of  it."  There  was  no 
answer  from  Donold  but  a  disdainful 
"Pooh!" 

After  walking  for  about  ten  minutes 
they  reached  the  point  of  their  des 
tination,  and  opening  the  creeking 
gate  entered  a  yard,  which  had  once 
been  a  flower  bed  but  was  now  a|| 
great  patch  of  weeds.    Far  back  irH 


a  grove  of  great  pine  trees  stood  the 
little  house. 

"It's  a  queer  Hallowe'en  party  with 
no  jack-o'-lanterns,"  remarked  Donold 
casually. 

Dorothy  did  not  answer.  She  had 
a  feeling-  that  she  was  drawing 
nearer  to  the  dominion  of  ghosts,  and 
it  was  not  a  comfortable  feeling. 
Every  now  and  then  she  would  draw 
back,  saying  that  she  saw  a  white 
figure  emerge  from  the  house,  or  hid- 
ing in  the  thicket,  or  immagining  the 
hoot  of  an  owl  to  be  a  ghostly  wai' 
from  within. 

At  last  they  reached  the  house',  anc 
mounting  the  rickety  old  stairs  stood 
on  a  no  less  rickety  old  porch.  Donold 
lifted  the  huge  knocker  on  the  door 
letting  it  fall  with  a  clang  that  re- 
sounded through  the  building.  N 
one  answered  the  knock,  so  Donold 
tried  the  door.  It  creaked  slowly 
open  on  its  rusty  hinges,  liberating  r 
great  black  cat,  which  disappeared  in 
the  shrubbery.  A  rush  of  cold,  dam; 
air  greeted  them  as  they  entered  a 
mouldy  old  room,  inhabited  mostly  by 
rats  and  bats.  In  one  corner  Dorothy 
saw  a  veiled  figure  coming  toward 
her  with  a  boney  forefinger.  Queer 
noises  were  heard  from  upstairs  and 
Donold,  who,  up  to  this  time  had  beer 
brave,  began  to  quake  inwardly. 

"Oh,  Don!"  Cried  Dorothy,  its  just 
as  I  said.  This  house  is  haunted  and 
all  the  party  has  vanished.  I  told 
you  that  this,  house  was  haunted  and 
I  hope  next  time  you'll  believe  me 
and  we  won't  get  into  any  more  of 
them.  I  can  feel  my  hair  growing 
gray  this  minute.  Oh!"  She  lifter" 
her  skirts  as  a  rat  scurried  by. 

Dorothy   was  very  close   to  tears 
and  Donold  did  not  feel  any  too  com- 
fortable.    "Come  on,  Sis,"  he  said 
"if  you're  getting  nervous  we'd  better 
go  home." 

Down  the  stairs  they  ran,  feelin 
that  they  were  being  pursued,  out  the 
|"gate  and  down  the  road  at  a  brisk 
■run.    While  they  were  running  Dor- 
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othy  happened  to  turn  around,  and 
sure  enough,  there  was  a  white  figure 
following  them,  calling  for  them  t 
shop. 

They  stopped,  not  because  the1 
wanted  to,  but  because  they  felt  that 
under  the  circumstances  it  Was  th 
safest  thing  to  do.  The  figure  came 
up  with  outstretched  hand;  then  it 
spoke:  | 

"You're  Donold  and  Dorothy  Sher- 
man, aren't  you?  Well.  I'm  Dicl< 
Hope,  Katherine's  brother,  you  know. 
We  saw  you  running  past  the  house 
and  I  thought  I'd  come  and  get  you. 
Whew!  you'd  stand  a  swell  chance 
in  the  Marathon.    Come  on." 

So  saying,  he  led  them  to  a  gaily- 
lighted  house  with  jack-o'-lanterns 
grinning  from  the  porch,  and  signs 
of  a  party  within.  Suddenly  a  thought 
dawned  on  Donold  and  Dorothy,  and 
they  exclaimed  simultaneously:  "We 
must  have  been  in  the  wrong  house!'' 
then  refused  to  answer  any  questions, 
fearing  that  the  laugh  would  be  on 
them,  and  their  vivid  imaginations. 

M.  D.  M. 


Mr.  Biedenbach,  in  order  that  the 
pupils  may  know  how  the  school  city 
stands  financially,  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Amount  raised  at  candy  sales  $122.68 


Expenses  to  date: 

Athletic  purposes    44.65 

School  city  buttons    4.51 

School  decorations    4.60 

Tag-board  for  music   ;  4.40 


Total   $58.16 

Balance   $64.52 

Last  year's   balance   $37.75 

Total  on  hand   $102.27 


THE    LEGEND    OF   GRIZZLY  PEAK 

A  long  time  ago,  in  the  days  of  Cap 
tain  Kidd,  a  fierce  pirate  sailed  on 
the  Pacific.  His  name  was  Captain 
Grizzly  He  took  gold  and  silver  from 
the  Indians  and  made  them  slaves. 


If  they  did  not  obey  him,  he  had  them 
bound  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

One  day  while  he  was  plundering, 
he  came  upon  an  Indian  maid,  belong- 
ing to  the  Ti-wash  tribe,  wth  her 
lover,  Bald  Eagle,  a  young  warrior. 
Grizzly  and  his  men  captured  the  girl 
and  took  her  back  to  the  ship.  They 
had  bound  Bald  Eagle  to  a  tree  and 
left  him  helpless,  but  not  for  long,  for 
some  warriors,  hearing  his  cries,  hur- 
ried to  release  him.  Then  Bald  Eagle 
vowed  a  fearful  vow — vowed  by  all 
the  gods  to  have  revenge. 

The  next  day  the  ship  sailed  for 
San  Francisco  Bay,  and  across  to  Ber- 
keley. Bald  Eagle  followed  along  the 
coast  on  horseback,  and  made  his 
camp  in  the  Berkeley  hills.  One  day 
Grizzly  wandered  alone  toward  the 
hills.  Everything  was  silent.  Now 
and  then  a  bird  chirped  and  broke  the 
stillness.  Grizzly  began  to  feel  afraid 
and  wished  his  men  were  there.  All 
at  once  Bald  Eagle  appeared,  striped 
in  bright  war  paint.  Grizzly  drew  his 
sword  and  waited.  Bald  ,  Eagle  cried, 
"Oh,  Great  Spirit!  Give  me  strength 
that  I  may  rid  my  land  of  such  a  cruel 
monster  and  win  my  love  from  him". 

Then  he  rose  with  a  battle  cry, 
toward  Grizzly.  Here  on  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  a  fierce  battle  followed, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  Grizzly  had 
the  better  of  it,  when  with  a  loud  cry 
Bald  Eagle  felled  him  with,  his  toma 
hawk.  As  he  fell  the  thunder  roared 
the  lightning  flashed,  and  the  moun 
tain  opened  and  took  cruel  Grizzlp 
into  its  depths. 

"The  Great  Spirit  has  answered  my 
prayer!"  cried  Bald  Eagle,  "and  has 
helped  me  rid  my  country  of  a 
demon".  Then  he  and  the  girl  went 
back  to  the  tribe  and  told  the  story 
which  has  been  handed  down  century 
after  century  till  we  now  call  the 
mountain  "Grizzly  Peak". 

EARL  WRIGHT, 
Low  Seventh  Grade. 
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